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BUT HATH IN DUE TIMES MANIFESTED HIS WORD THROUGH 
PREACHING. 


Two sentiments are contained in this passage, 
which suggest important reflections. ‘The manifesta- 
tion of his (God’s word,) that is the exhibition of di- 
vine truth to men, and the mode in which it is done, 
that is by preaching, or in other words proclaiming it 
by the mouth in their hearing. 

God has adopted various methods of communicat- 
ing instruction to mankind in different ages of the 
world. In the earlier periods of our race, he assumed 
a bodily appearance, visited human beings at their 
own dwellings, and conversed with them face to face. 
Me has taught them through visions and dreams. He 
has spoken to them by audible sounds, formed without 
the organs of speech, by his own immediate power. 
fle has published his laws and directions upon tablets, 
engraven by his own fingers. He has communicated 
with our race through the lips and writings of men, 
inspired to be his messengers to the then present, and 
future generations. . And, besides putting into our 
hands that volume which embodies so much of the 
successive revelations of his will to mankind, he has, 
under the christian dispensation, established an order 
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of men statedly to explain, enforce, and apply its sa- 
cred truths to the human mind. 


I. I propose to speak in this discourse of the divine 
wisdom manifested in the institution of preaching the 
christian religion. 

Il. Of the obstacles to its success, particularly in 
our own country. 

Ill. Of our obligations to support it. 


Preaching is not necessarily restricted to a formal 
declaration of religious truth to a public assembly. 
He preaches the gospel who whispers it privately in 
the ear of an. individual, or urges it on the attention 
of those with whom he has a social interview, or cas- 
ually meets in his travels, as readily as he who pro- 
claims it upon a set occasion in the house of worship ; 
and, sometimes, the truths of christianity are much 
more effectually exhibited in the former mode than in 
the latter: this method has some peculiar advantages. 

But I speak here of preaching in the more ordi- 
nary and limited use of the term, performed. by 
persons trained and set apart for the purpose, designed 
to be in sufficient numbers to present the truths of 
religion statedly to the minds of all who can be 
induced to hear. 

This, as we believe, is the great plan of spreading 
and maintaining the religion of the bible, which was 
established at the commencement of the christian dis- 
pensation. ‘The plan, if we except something similar 
to it among the Jews, and which was the necessary 
assent of God’s design to have that people acquainted 
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with his will, was original. There was certainly 
nothing like it in all the heathen world. In the most 
advanced and polished nations of the earth, and in the 
most splendid periods of their history, human wisdom 
never devised so simple and efficacious a method of 
promoting the civilization, refinement and morality of 
the people, as that of appointing an order of men, 
reared up in the schools of the great masters of learn- 
ing, statedly to inculcate philosophical, moral, or any 
other truths and duties, on the community. 

_ The Roman nation aspired to universal dominion ; 
she extended her conquests over the most savage 
tribes, and stretched her limits almost to the ends of 
the habitable world. But she conquered the bodies 
rather than the minds of men, and held her hetero- 
geneous empire together by the iron band of military 
despotism. Her arts and philosophy did not follow 
the progress of her arms. ‘The barbarians whom she 
subdued were barbarians still. She made subjects, 
but not Romans of them. If she had possessed an 
institution like that which the great founder of our 
religion devised to extend his kingdom in the world, 
if she could thus have sent out from her central city 
the Roman spirit, sentiment and manners, as the heart 
propels the blood to the extremities of the system, her 
dominion would have been complete indeed; she 
would then have seen an empire worthy of her ambi- 
tion ; and would have ruled the subjugated countries 
with a power, stronger than if her armies had been 
numerous as the leaves of the forest. But Roman 
wisdom was not equal to such a device. Divine wis- 
dom alone was sufficient for the formation of so 
wonderful a design. 
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You recollect, at the time when the christian minis- 
try was established, it was ages before the art of 
printing was discovered. ‘There were but few schools 
in which knowledge of any description was taught, and 
those of such a character, that if they had been much 
more numerous, they would not have greatly benefitted 
the mass of the people. Manuscript books were com- 
paratively rare, expensive, and inaccessible, and not 
much. adapted to popular improvement ; and the hu- 
man mind darkened, bewildered, stupified, beyond 
what those can well imagine, who are familiar with 
the spectacle of a refined and christianized community. 

It was in these very circumstances that God pro- 
posed by the truths of the Bible to renovate the face 
and structure of the whole moral world; to cause a 
change in the spirit, opinions and practices of men, 
ereater than if the material earth were transferred 
into what the sun appears to be, a great mass of daz- 
zling and inexhaustible fire. 

If any of the philosophers and sages of the earth, 
had been called upon to say by what machinery this 
should be done, even if they had possessed confidence 
in the truths to be applied, they would have returned 
no satisfactory answer. ‘There was no instrument in 
the whole pagan world, by which it could be accom- 
plished. 

Supposing that after the truths of revelation had 
been committed to writing, they had been left to cir- 
culate in books, like the productions of the learned 
men of that period, and to drift at random upon the 
currents of society: how many would have taken 
them up? Whose minds would have been illumined 
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by their celestial light? Whose hearts would have 
been warmed by their holy fire ? 

Or suppose them to have been put into the hands 
of the learned, and introduced into the schools, to be 
studied and taught, and communicated to others, like 
the philosophy and rhetoric of that age; when would 
they have found their way into the bosom of the com- 
munity? ‘The gospel then would have been mostly 
shut up in the halls of science, and confined to a few 
learned men, who might have written and discoursed 
somewhat on its truths; but instead of being diffused 
over the Roman empire, as it actually was in three 
hundred years, it would scarcely have spread to that 
extent to this day. Instead of illumining with its 
sunlike glory the whole arch of heaven, it would have 
kindled up a few lights, whose feeble rays would have 
just glimmered on the midnight darkness of the world. 

If the plan had been merely to commission men to 
go forth and proclaim the gospel from place to place, 
wherever they could find an audience to address, with- 
out fixing themselves permanently on a particular 
spot, or ordaining elders in every city; though this 
would have been vastly in advance on any methods 
then known of propagating religious or philosophical 
systems, it would have been much below the efficien- 
cy of that scheme, by which divine truth is not only 
intended to be carried to every village, but to be there 
planted, and urged without ceasing on every heart, till 
it is cold in death. 

Much is justly said in commendation of the system 
of free. schools, designed to bring the acquisition of 
useful knowledge within the reach of the humblest 
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of the glory of New England, that she was the first 
in the world to establish this institution. 

But, in reality, the first free school in the world, was 
the institution of the preached gospel; and_ that 
founded not merely for a small people, like that which 
once inhabited these shores, but designed for the 
whole habitable earth. ‘Teachers were sent forth to 
all nations to instruct them gratuitously, or for what 
they were disposed to offer in return. The very 
poorest and lowest of the people, shared equally with 
the rich and great in their kind and useful attentions. 
And let it be remembered, that while it was the prime 
object of the christian preachers to make known re- 
higious truth, to fit men for salvation, they were 
obliged to teach many other useful truths along with 
it. Theological knowledge has an indissoluble con- 
nection with all other knowledge. It stands in the 
centre of the circle of sciences. ‘To establish the ex- 
istence and perfection of God, from the works of cre- 
ation, proofs must be drawn from all the natural 
sciences. ‘I'he discussion of moral agency, and the 
immortality of the soul, involves a reference to the 
principles of metaphysics and mental philosophy. 
The interpretation of the Bible, and the deduction 
and connection of the doctrines which it teaches, are 
founded on grammar and logic. So that it clearly ap- 
pears, that every place where the gospel was 
proclaimed, was a school open to all, where lectures 
were delivered on all the sciences with reference to 
their highest and best use, as subservient to moral and 
religious duties, and the preparation of men for heaven. 
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And this instrumentality in enlightening, and _re- 
forming the world, is never to be superseded in the 
most intelligent and improved states of society.— 
Whilst it avails itself of the thousand most efficient 
and important aids, which its influence has called into 
being, its place can never be supplied by any other 
agency. ‘There is that in the tones of the human 
voice, and the mutual sympathies between the spea- 
ker and his audience, in the excited action of the mind 
when numbers are together, in the adaptation of 
truth to circumstances, and the minuter shades of feel- 
ing, which can be effected by a stated ministry, that 
renders this an instrument fitted for bringing more 
minds into contact with truth, and acting more pow- 
erfully on those minds, and for more highly promoting 
that social and moral elevation of any community, than 
any other power that is wielded for the present and 
eternal good of men. 


Ij. 1 propose in the second place to consider some 
of the obstacles to the success of a preached gospel, 
particularly in this country. 

It is proper to remark, that I speak here of success 
in respect to its grand object, which is to bring the 
affections and dispositions of men into conformity to 
the divine law, that is to make them truly and scriptu- 
rally religious. It has a very great operation on the 
sentiments and social feelings of men when it fails 
of accomplishing its object of spiritual renovation. 
It must not be denied that it has great success in this 
country in both these respects, greater perhaps than 
in anyother country in the world, and at the same 
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time it may be observed that the great obstacle to the 
successful operation of truth, is one and the same ey- 
ery where, in all periods of the world, the BuOnE aver- 
sion of the heart to its requisitions. 

The first obstacles which I shall mention, arise 
from the political state of the country. 

The theory of our institutions is, that every man of 
mature age, shall be to some extent a politician, that 
is, possess a knowledge of political affairs, entertain 
an opinion on the principles and various measures of 
sovernment, decide on the claims of rival candidates 
for office, and perform all other important acts implied 
in the sovereignty of the people. Of course very 
weighty responsibilities, and business, devolve on him. 

If a person would properly discharge the duties of 
citizenship, a large share of his thoughts, conversation 
and time, must be engrossed by affairs relating to the 
government and civil interests of the country. His 
attention must be constantly on the alert, and his feel- 
ings ever awake. He must watch the numerous 
wheels and complicated operations, of the great politi- 
cal machine, with a vigilance which never sleeps nor 
tires. 

And whereas some of the questions upon which he 
is called to form an opinion, are among the most pro-’ 
found and difficult of comprehension, which ever engage 
the speculations of the human mind, they must, even 
to be imperfectly understood, occupy no small share of 
reading and contemplation. If indeed, every moment 
of leisure that could be snatched from the hurried 
employments of the American community, were given 
to the study of them, and they should exercise the 
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thoughts in the midst of all other cares, they would 
receive no more than the attention requisite to com- 
prehend them. 

Their tendency is therefore to absorb the reflec- 
tions, and drive the higher subjects of religion from 
the mind. Attention to political questions, interferes 
with the consideration of spiritual subjects. ‘Phe con- 
cerns of citizenship with those of eternity. 

But the tendency of these topics to engross too 
great a measure of attention is increased by their ex- 
tremely exciting character. ‘They touch many of 
men’s interests at every point. They most power- 
fully affect the passions, and often heat them to fury. 
Political passions, next to religious, are the strongest 
which agitate the human soul. Political fanaticism is 
almost as fiery and uncontrollable, as that which is of 
a religious character. ‘This excitement, is indeed fa- 
vourable to intelligence ; it concentrates attention, 
sharpens the discriminating powers, widens the range 
of ideas, and augments the intellectual power of a 
people, far beyond that of those who stagnate and 
slumber under despotism; and if with the mental en- 
ergy to which it gives rise, it could be controlled by 
moral principle and made to flow in safe channels, it 
would have the happiest influence on character. But 
it is difficult to effect this. ‘I'he action occasioned by 
political affairs, is apt to be too irregular and absorb- 
ing, and tends so to seize, occupy and master the 
mind, that religion can obtain no share in the thoughts, 
and fix no impressions on the soul. 

The political condition of this country is such, that 
excitement is almost perpetual. ‘The fire has no time 
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to die out; no sooner does it begin to grow faint, 
than a new breeze of popular agitation will fan it into 
a new flame. A large proportion of civil officers are 
clected directly by the people. rom the lowest de- 
eree of authority, which is so mean as almost to excite 
contempt, up to the highest in the nation, the places 
of trust are mostly dependent on the popular will. 
The whole mass is, therefore, almost constantly in 
motion. ‘he Presidential election by itself, sends a 
wave of agitation over the whole country, not merely 
at stated periods, for it never ceascs more or less to 
heave the ocean of popular feeling. No sooner is one 
chief magistrate placed on his seat of office, than 
preparations are made for another choice ; which 
move the passions gently at first, but urge them with 
increasing violence, kindling a fire that burns on every 
heart in the Iand, till another decision shall cause its 
raging, for a little space, to subside. 

The policy of our country to a considerable extent, 
is unsettled and fluctuating; great questions which 
affect the vital interests of this republic, difficult 
enough in themselves to be settled, and still more so 
by being complicated with party strife, are not yet 
decided, as they probably will be at some future pe- 
riod. ‘They are subjects of unceasing interest, dis- 
cussion and conflict, and as the scale of determination 
preponderates to the one side or the other, they alter- 
ternately excite hope and fear, which keep the nation 
in a state of perpetual disturbance and anxiety. 

Political concerns are so apt to interfere with a 
proper attention to religious claims, that some people 
feel it to be their duty to stand as much aloof from 
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them as possible. They have felt on their own souls 
and seen exerted on others, such an unhappy influence 
from political agitation, that they take themselves out 
of the whirlpool into peaceful waters. They even 
decline exercising some of the rights of citizens, lest 
they should be brought within a current which should 
sweep them away. ‘They act doubtless under a mis- 
taken sense of duty, but their fears are not without 
foundation. No religious man ever engages deeply in 
politics, without blunting the edge of his devotional 
feelings. ‘This trial is too severe to be endured safely. 
And all, who concern themselves at all with the civil 
affairs of the nation, need to exercise a watchful self 
control, lest they should be drawn too far within their 
vortex. 

Upon the whole, I think it cannot but be evident to 
all, who consider the matter with attention, that both 
those who have strong religious feelings, and those 
who have not, are liable, if they mean to discharge 
- the duties of citizenship, to have their interest so ab- 
sorbed in political concerns, as to take from the pulpit 
much of its power on their hearts. 

2d. ‘The great excitability of the people of this 
country is another obstacle. ‘That this is a peculiar- 
ity in the American people, will probably be univer- 
sally conceded. It runs into all their business, pol- 
itics, and religion. ‘The inhabitants of this country as 
compared with those of Great Britain, although they 
are distinguished above other nations for similar traits, 
are remarkable for the impulsive energy of their 
character. ‘They do till they overdo, and sometimes 
till they undo. ‘They move where others stand, and 
run when others walk, and would be glad if nature 
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‘had furnished them with wings, to fly where others 
run. The American ships, it is said, carry a third 
more canvass on the same hull than the British, re- 
markable as they are for commercial enterprise. “They 
spread more sail to the same wind, and propel boats 
with more steam, and apply more impulse to every | 
thing, than the imbhabitants of the father land. An 
intelligent Englishman among us, recently, for the 
first time, said that he was forcibly struck with the 
difference in appearance which presented itself to his 
eye, between the people of this country, and that of 
others. Here every man that he met had an eager 
countenance, the eye fixed, and was hastening for- 
ward as if to accomplish some most important object 
with the least possible delay. 

This feature of the American character arises in 
part, from the impression which was enstamped on it 
at its origin. The people who settled this land were 
some of the choicest spirits of the old country, and 
possessed a most invincible energy of character ; 
which has been transmitted as an hereditary peculiar- 
ity to their descendants ; and it is owing in part also 
to the action of civil freedom on the mind, and to the 
beundless scope and solicitation which this vast and 
fertile country presents to all kinds of exertion and 
enterprise. Now every one must see that this uncom- 
mon impetuosity of the American temperament, de- 
mands uncommon power to control it, ordinary re- 
straints will not hold it. The bonds which confine 
and check its action, must be made of iron. 

Every parent who wishes to control the passions of 
his child, and give his character a virtuous direction, 
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knows how much more difficult it is to do this in re- 
spect to those who possess strong and excitable con- 
stitutions, and great ardor of feeling, than in regard to 
such as are endowed with less vehemency of charac- 
ter. The counteracting force must be in proportion 
to the strength of resistance to be overcome. ‘The 
restless and fiery qualities with which some children 
are endowed, will require twenty times the applica- 
rion of vigilance and power on the part of the parent 
to restrain them, that are necessary for those who are 
possessed of less active and feebler elements of com- 
position. HKvery mariner knows that it demands much 
more strength to guide a ship through a narrow and 
dangerous passage, when driven by furious winds, 
than when slowly wafted by a gentle breeze. So the 
native energy of our countrymen, wrought up as it is 
to intense action, by the stimulating influences applied 
to it, presents an obstacle to the efficacy of the pulpit, 
which demands all its resources to overcome. 

It may perhaps be said that the same susceptibili- 
ties which are acted upon so intensely by the world, 
will give religious principles a proportionate power in 
those who possess, and those who apply them to the 
hearts of men. But it must be remembered that our 
nature is much more accessible to bad influences than | 
to good, and that the ardent energy of the American 
people has so far got the start of moral power among 
us, that it will require time to restore the balance to 
its just proportion. 

The same style of preaching which has a good 
effect in England, will not produce a strong impression 
here. It is not bold, stirring, and direct enough, to 
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meet the high pressure feelings of American society. 
Our preachers, especially in those parts of the coun- 
try where the peculiarities of the American manners 
come out in boldest relief, have not only like the 
inspired royal preacher, to seck out acceptable words, 
but to choose those which will hit the hardest and cut 
the deepest. ‘The mind here is accustomed to such 
intense action, its constitutional tone and susceptibili- 
ties are so high, it is attracted to the world so strongly, 
and rushes to its object with such a violent motion, 
that it is not easy to urge truth home on the mind 
with sufficient power to gain attention, and meet the 
current of its feelings. Not only is the impetuous 
torrent of the passions to be stopped and made to flow 
backward, but the heart is subjected to such an excit- 
ing influence, that it is like him, who because he has 
been accustomed to stimulants of the most pungent 
kind, disrelishes plain and wholesome food, and will 
scarce feel the operation of medicines, which will act 
with the greatest power on other systems. 

3d. I mention an excessive democratic feeling as 
another obstacle. ‘The spirit of democracy has been 
continually increasing since the foundations of the 
country. Our institutions and government, and man- 
ners, and style of thinking, have been becoming 
more and more assimmilated to the democratic model, 
and have been constantly receiving shape from its im- 
pression to this day. I do not intend to make here 
any observations of a political bearing. The spirit 
exists more or less in all parties. It belongs to human 
nature, and is good or bad according to the degree in 
which it prevails, and the direction which it takes. 
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zation and social progress, and a counteracting force 
against every thing which interferes with the just 
action of the human mind. Impelled and com- 
bined with religious principle, as it was in the hearts 
to a great extent of the founders of the country, 
it has made our condition more felicitous and en- 
viable than any in the world. But when it be- 
comes excessive, it is a compound of ambition, envy, 
self will, and every ungoverned passion, which dwells 
in the human breast. It is fierce, untameable, and of 
a tendency destructive to the best interests of human 
society. It is always in danger of becoming exhorbi- 
tant and to take a threatening form. It has assumed 
an uregular action in this country. It has so long 
been accumulating strength, that it has broken away 
from its former alliance with moral principle, and its 
power has become enormous and alarming. It ap- 
pears in all shapes and conditions of life, as a spirit of 
self will which is determined to be its own law, and 
of misrule that will not bear interference and restraint, 
or superiority. In the family, it is hostile to parental 
authority, and where it does not succeed in entirely 
subverting it, greatly impairs its force. Children are 
not held under that firm and steady control, to which 
they were once subjected, and which would be so 
beneficial to their interests. In schools and semina- 
ries of learning, it aims to overthrow discipline, and 
transfer the power from the hands of those to whom 
it properly belongs, to those who repair to those places 
to be governed as well as instructed. It is opposed 
to the necessary restraints of civil government, and 
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endeavors to break its bonds asunder, and give up the 
regulation of society to the wild impulses of individual 
interest, caprice and passion. ‘The tendency is to 
that state of things in which children shall train up 
their parents, and teachers shall obey their pupils, and 
the people rule the magistrates whom they have 
elected to govern them. 

This temper is of such a levelling character, that it 
cannot bear that natural superiority, which talent and 
industry and worth obtain over feebleness, sloth and 
depravity. ‘hat one man should be more rich and 
successful and respected, and possess any advantages 
over another, is in the view of many contrary to the 
declaration of independence, and opposed to the ge- 
nius of our republican government. 

It has taken such a direction that it needs only to 
proceed a little farther, to endeavor to frame regula- 
tions, that those who are tall shall have their heads 
clipped, and those of uncommon size or of superior 
heauty shall be pared off and rendered deformed, that - 
we might carry out fully that article of the declaration 
of Independence, which asserts all men to be born 
free and equal. 

Such a disposition is at war with the government 
of God, and the spirit of christianity. Religion im- 
poses restraint, it proffers rewards on inflexible condi- 
tions. When men have such views of their liberty and 
privileges, that they can hardly submit to wholesome 
reculations ; when they wish to throw off constraint, 
and call it freedom to follow out the promptings of the 
inclinations ; when they indulge a spirit of malignant 
envy towards those who are greatly above them, and 
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an impatient desire to prostrate them to their own 
level, they exercise a temper most repugnant to the 
gospel. 

The very controversy which the gospel has with 
man, is that he is self willed, that he sets up his 
own pleasure and advantage, as his great objects, and 
above all other interests, and is unwilling to submit 
himself to those salutary restraints, without which the 
highest good of society and individuals can never be 
attained. 

Democracy carried to excess, as it is in this coun- 
try, 1s the very spirit which christianity endeavors to 
subdue, and is a formidable obstacle to the success of 
preaching. From feeling as many do that they ought 
to have no human power exercised over them, and no 
human being above them, the transition is easy to 
feeling that divine authority is too great a restraint. 
From feeling that they ought to share equal privileges 
and advantages with others, without respect to talents 
and conduct, they come to believe that they ought to 
share all the blessings of religion, without regard to 
character. Christianity, as it came from the hands of 
its author, does not, according to the feelings of many, 
harmonize with our free institutions. American lib- 
erty revolts at it, and too many are for declaring inde- 
pendence of religion, just as their fathers did of the 
government of Great Britain. As for those restraints 
which the gospel would impose on men’s opinions and 
practices, they are a violation of political rights. ‘They 
cannot be endured. ‘They are unconstitutional.— 
The people must not only have a democratic govern- 
ment, but a democratic religion, that gives indulgence 
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to inclination, and a democratic Deity, who beholds 
with equal favor all descriptions of character, and a 
democratic heaven which all the people have free, 
equal and unalienable to enter, without regard to 
conduct, just as they have to vote in town meet- 
ing. 

This wild spirit allies itself with all forms of infidel- 
ity. Democracy and atheism went hand in hand in 
the French revolution. After the French had dethroned 
ther king, the next step was to dethrone God and 
prostrate christianity. In this country all the atheists 
and infidels of other names, are possessed of a spirit 
of fierce, fiery and levelling democracy. ‘They are 
haters of human, as well as divine power, and seek for 
a state of things in which the bonds that now hold 
the human confederacy together shall be broken, and 
the pent up fires of depraved passion, shall have vent 
to pour out their hot and scalding lava on human so- 
ciety. Nothing can be more clear than that a spirit 
which has such an affinity with infidelity, is adverse 
to christianity. wt) 

4th. Another obstacle which operates to some ex- 
tent, is the re-action under which the country in some 
parts of it is laboring from the religious spirit which 
prevailed among the first settlers of New England. 

The first generation which came to this part of the 
country, and whose descendants have peopled, and 
communicated their spirit to, so large a part of the 
union, were thorougly imbued with a religious feeling. 
[It was a motive of religion which prompted them to 
forsake their country and home, which guided them to 
these shores, and that actuated them in laying the 
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foundations of the nation. Acting on the principle of 
carrying the influence of the gospel into every depart- 
ment of life, and basing their government and political 
condition on christianity, they to some extent mistook 
the mode of doing it. They interfered too much 
with the free action of the mind, and social rights, 
and undertook to regulate those private sentiments 
and habits, which are not to the extent to which they 
carried it, proper subjects of legislation. 

Religion, as exhibited in the private life of our an- 
cestors, though sincere, pure and ardent beyond what 
is common, possessed more of that grave and unbending 
character, that would naturally be acquired by the se- 
vere discipline through which they had passed, than of 
those soft pliant winning graces, which make as much 
a part of it as its sterner qualities. 

Thus their political government, their domestic au- 
thority, their whole system of manners, under the influ- 
ence of their religion, exhibited too much of the strict 
and prohibitory tone, and erred more on the side of re- 
straint than indulgence. ‘The religious feeling pre- 
dominated, overawed and bore down opposition. 

There were many who in the course of time be- 
came very restless under so much constraint. ‘They 
did not breathe free enough under the pressure.— 
They secretly hankered after indulgences which they 
could not enjoy; and were compelled by authority, 
and the force of general feeling to discharge duties 
against which their hearts reluctated. Hence there 
was a smothered anti-religious feeling, diffusing itself 
under the surface of society, and collecting tremen- 
dous force, which at length burst out, and the effects 
of which continue to this day. 
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Where there is a pressure, there 1s always a reac- 
tion. Where there has been a constraint put on the 
human feelings, there is a tendency to a violent explo- 
sion. Where there has been exerted an overpowering 
religious influence, and imposed severe religious re- 
straint on those whose hearts rise against them, they 
will become, when opportunity presents, more per- 
verse and ungovernable than ever. Some of the wil- 
dest profligates have issued from religious families, 
where the rules of discipline have been held with too 
stricta hand. The greatest religious indifference, love 
of amusement, and excessive eagerness for the world, 
have been known to take place often after a very 
high wrought and irregular excitement on the subject 
of religion. The dreadful licentiousness, infidelity, 
and moral apathy which prevailed in England in the 
times of Charles Second, were in part owing to a 
previously artificial state of religious manners, and 
that whirlwind of fanaticism which swept over the 
nation in the times of the commonwealth. 

Not that cur forefathers are justly liable to the im- 
putation of fanaticism, and cruel oppression. Notwith- 
standing their faults, which we at this period have 
advantage of seeing clearly, a collection of individuals 
more free from these odious traits, had never existed 
since the days of primitive christianity. But they 
governed too much, and attempted, under the influ- 
ence of religious motives, to construct society on a 
model too refined and artificial for the human charac- 
ter. Once, for illustration, was the time when in 
this commonwealth at least none but church mem- 
bers were allowed to hold offices, or to exercise the 
privilege of voting; when all were compelled by law 
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to a constant support of public worship, and in some 
instances of that which they disapproved, when there 
was a fine for neglecting the house of God, when the 
strict observance of the sabbath was exacted by se- 
vere penalties, and fast days were required to be as 
religiously observed as the first days of the week ; 
and the state of public sentiment was such, that family 
prayers, and other religious duties, were almost condi- 
tions by which a man held a reputable standing in 
society. 

It was not in human nature to endure such a state 
of things perpetually. It would have required that 
our ancestors should transmit their religion as they did 
their features to their posterity. Why irreligious men 
had the same hearts then, which they possess now.— 
Suppose that, now, there should be an influence pow- 
erful enough to train such men up as strictly as in the 
days of the earlier generations, that there were no road 
to office or the privilege of suffrage but through the 
church. ‘That a wall of protection should be thrown 
around the Sabbath by law and public opinion, which 
they could not break over, that they were held toa 
strict attendance on divine worship, to an observance 
of religious duties in the family, and to a course of 
life throughout correspondent with such a state of 
society. Such restraints would chafe them to mad- 
ness, and be as irksome as the locks and chains of a 
dungeon; they would burn to prostrate religion and 
trample it in the dust. 

Too many seem now to be taking revenge on reli- 
gion, for the restraints which it once imposed on 
society. ‘They seem determined to put in irreligious 
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men into office, because such were once shut out of it. 
They assert their right to form their own opinions on 
christianity, by thinking nothing about it. ‘They vin- 
dicate their religious liberty by having no religion. 
They violate the sabbath, and forsake the house of 
God, and neglect religion in their families, and indulge’ 
in various sorts of profane liberties, to colleet the debt 
which religion owes society for making their irreligious 
ancestors, sober and decent men. ‘This is having the 
debt paid at a discount; but that is the way in which 
other debts are now paid, and so they are contented. 
5th. Asa fifth obstacle, may be mentioned the pecu- 
liar temptations which this country presents to the in- 
dulgence of a worldly spirit. The means of a comfor- 
table subsistence are here more abundant ; opportuni- 
ties for improving our condition, and advancing in life, 
are more favourable than can any where else be found. 

Take the people at large, although there are not 
that splendid wealth, and those high stations attaina- 
able here, that are by a few in other countries, yet 
there is no where else to be found, so much to excite 
and gratify worldly propensities as among us. It does 
not demand any rare talent, or extraordinary force of 
character, or peculiar conjunction of favorable circum- 
stances, to obtain an ample measure of that which is 
coveted by the eager desires of mankind; and all 
sorts of talent and industry, and enterprise, meet a 
quick and sure reward. 

The professions are much less crowded, manual Ia- 
bor and skill find a more ready and ample demand, 
and the distinctions of political life are more generally 
accessible than in any nation on the globe. ‘This con- 
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dition of things promises to continue, and become still 
more advantageous for an indefinite period to come. 
The most populous parts of the country are not so fully 
peopled, but that they can sustain a great increase of 
numbers. Agriculture and the arts are constantly de- 
veloping new resources. Immense territories of inex- 
haustible soil are holding out their lure to enterprise, 
that have never yet opened their treasures to the hand 
of cultivation. 

_ All these advantages are subjects of felicitation and 
thankfulness to the divine benefactor, while they are 
not unattended with moral dangers. Have they not 
a tendency to increase that attachment to the world 
and satisfaction in it which are repugnant to a spirit 
of devotion ? Will it not be more difficult for the mass 
of this people to become what religion requires them to 
become, poor in spirit, abstracted from the earth, 
soaring in their affections towards heaven, and plant- 
ing their hopes in eternity, than for those less distin- 
guished for such favors. 

The world in this country exerts on the national 
heart some of its mightiest attractions. ‘The priva- 
tions, straitened circumstances, and oppressed condi- 
tions of other parts of the earth, and which have in 
themselves a tendency to make religion such a wel- 
come messenger to men, are comparatively but little 
known here. Who will be more likely to undervalue 
the prospects and consoling promises of religion, than 
those to whom their earthly condition offers every 
thing that can gratify desire and excite expectation. 
Amidst the plenty, and ease, and comforts upon which 
the satisfied hearts of some will repose, and the prizes 
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which at once stimulate and reward the restless ambi- 
tion of others, the eye will not readily lift itself to the 
contemplation of heaven, nor the spirit sigh for the 
rest and bliss which remain for the people of God. 

It would not be safe for any but a perfectly sinless 
being to inhabit a worldly paradise ; and when our 
first parents gratified their appetites, in violation of the 
divine command, and thus demonstrated that they pre- 
ferred the delights of their situation to God, they must 
be shut out of the happy garden, not only as a pun- 
ishment, but lest they should desire no other heaven 
but that. 

It was one of the grand features of the gospel that 
it was preached to the poor. It was they who much 
felt the need of it; and it was they who gave it the 
readiest reception; and one reason among others of 
greater force indeed, why primitive christianity gained 
such rapid conquests, is, that in the countries where 
it was first preached, there were such multitudes of 
the destitute, oppressed and wretched, and hopeless, 
who felt their need of its divine riches and consolation. | 

6. The disposition in this country to regard the 
preached gospel too much in the light of a mere pro- 
moter of our temporal prosperity, is another obstacle. 

Religion is so obviously at the foundation of that su- 
periority which we enjoy over other nations, that the 
fact has made a wide and deep impression.. Whatever 
there is in the excellence of our government, the 
equality of our laws, the improved state of society, the 
industry, good morals, and condition of comfort, en- 
joyed over countries as favored by nature as we, is to 
be traced to the influence of christianity. 
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‘The religion of the bible is, and is generally under- 
stood to be a great national blessing. Its power to 
improve and adorn society on a large scale, has never 
been so operative and apparent, as within the limits of 
the American union. ‘The ambitious, vicious and 
corrupt, are constrained to pay it homage for the im- 
mense temporal advantages which it confers, when 
they undervalue and despise its spiritual good; and 
its intimate connection with the stability of our gov- 
ernment, and the sources of our prosperity is so well 
understood, that it enjoys the respect and support of 
those who would not otherwise care for its banishment 
from the world. [tis well that such an impression in 
favor of religion should subsist. It is desirable that it 
should be deepened tenfold on every heart in the 
country. But there is some danger of our losing sight 
of the highest end for which the preaching of the gospel 
was instituted ; and of our exalting its temporal rela- 
tions above those which are eternal. ‘There is too 
general a tendency to this from the happy peculiarity 
of our condition. We are so accustomed to trace the 
abundance and wealth, and political advancement of 
the nation to the gospel, that we view it too much in 
a mere secular light, as a source of income, as an 
agent of social progress, and a guardian of republican 
institutions. 

Why the ministry of the gospel is regarded by many, 
at least, almost wholly in the same light as our domes- 
tic manufactories, as a part of the means of increas- 
ing individual and public wealth. They would build 
houses of worship and settle pastors, for the same reason 
that they would erect banking institutions, and build rail 
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roads, and bridges, to facilitate industry and trade, and 
augment private and national resources. On the same 
principle, that prompted some enterprising individuals, 
a few years since, to erect a church in a village, that 
Was springing up remote from a place of worship, with 
a design to sell it on speculation. ‘They built it for 
ten thousand, and sold it immediately for fifteen thous- 
and. And the same men would doubtless have been 
glad of the power of maunfacturing ministers and 
deacons, of all degrees of talent, and sorts of theolog- 
ical opinion, to sell them like other wares, to the 
churches at prices varying with their value. | 

Many directors of our manufacturing establishments, 
exhibit the views which are intended to be described, 
and which they entertain in common with other per- 
sons, who, regarding christianity too extensively ac- 
cording to its pecuniary benefits, are known to be anx- 
ious to have churches erected beside their other build- 
ings, and to have the preaching of the gospel sup- 
ported, because they think christianity a safeguard to 
the habits of the laborers, and that it will render them 
more industrious, and useful to their employers. 

They afford them religious priviliges on the same 
ground that a prudent man bestows careful usage on 
his horse, that he may render more valuable service to 
his owner. A meeting-house and a manufactory, a 
minister and a bale of cotton, are regarded with the 
same kind of estimation, and employed to the same 
end, as essential to the success and profits of the cor- 
poration. 

Political and patriotic men, who desire the perpetu- 
ity of our civil constitution and _ priviliges, though their 
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own conduct may show too plainly how little they feel 
of the personal obligations of religion, will patronize 
its institutions, for the sake of promoting those virtues 
which tend to cement the union, and strengthen the 
foundations of government. ‘Their observation of its 
power to regulate the passions, and quicken the moral 
sentiments, and qualify the people for that self govern- 
ment which they have assumed in this country, in- 
duces them to lend it a support, which no higher con- 
siderations would move them to yield; being actuated 
by a spirit somewhat similar to that of those loyal, but 
less sagacious subjects of the English monarchy, who 
itis said pay their tithes, and go to church, and say 
amen to the prayers, because religion is a part of the 
good old English constitution, and the parson prays 
every sabbath for the king and queen, and members 
of the royal family. 

This, then, to sum up the whole in a few words, is 
a spirit adverse to religion in its highest influences, 
that which regards it as a political measure, an inter- 
nal improvement, a source of revenue, a mere manu- 
facturer of sober and republican habits, that by which 
religion is put down from its high place, and made to 
occupy an inferior and subservient condition, that 
which puts the civil and pecuniary interests of the 
country above the eternal welfare of its inhabitants ; 
and by which men are urged to become temperate 
and moral, and religious, not so much on the ground 
of obligation to God, and for the sake of a preparation 
of the life to come, as to be better patriots, citizens, 
and productive laborers. 
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IIl. I proceed to speak thirdly of our obligations to 
support the ministry of the gospel cheerfully, by coun- 
tenance, pecuniary influence, and in all ee ways in 
which it can receive our aid. 

If it has been established by divine authority, and 
has all that beneficent operation on both the temporal. 
and spiritual interests of men, which it is very gener- 
ally acknowedged to possess among us, the obligations 
to uphold it would not seem to admit of a question.— 
Influences adverse to the gospel have been mentioned, 
which are somewhat peculiar to this country. They 
may not be more powerful, or so much so as are found 
to exist in other regions of the world. ‘The states of 
feeling which have been mentioned as constituting 
such influences are some of the various forms which 
ihe perverted heart of man puts on, according to the 
situation of things around it, and while they require to 
be distinctly considered, and treated in a manner cor- 
respondent to their nature, yet are provided for as are 
all other modes in which the heart of men exhibits its 
opposition, in the institution of the sacred ministry. 

In treating of our obligations to lend our support to 
this institution, I shall consider some of the objections 
and difficulties which exist in the minds of some in re- 
lation to it, and which prevents or tends to prevent 
them from properly and cheerfully discharging duties 
which it demands of them. 

1. It is thought by many to cost too much. Nowa 
thing is said to cost too much, when more is paid for 
it than it is worth. But can any one suppose that 
what is paid in the United States for the preached 
gospel, is more than an equivalent for the benefits re- 
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ceived from it? Is it estimated above its just value ? 
Its value in what? In the additional wealth which it 
secures the nation? Why if the advantages of this 
institution should be considered only in a pecuniary 
point of view, and its worth should be measured by 
the number of dollars it has put into the pockets of 
the nation,—the money given for it has yielded to the 
country at large a hundred fold higher rate of profit, 
and interest than the same amount invested in any 
other way whatever. 

After this country was discovered, numerous adven- 
turers came hither from Europe, in search of gold. 
But the settlers of Plymouth brought their gold along 
with them ; the institutions of the gospel which they 
brought and planted here, have produced more wealth 
than as if all these New England hills had contained 
mines of the richest ore. But then if the gospel were 
of no value in this respect; if all that were given for 
its support was so much clear deduction from the pe- 
cuniary wealth of the country, there is a wealth whose 
price cannot be measured by gold, which consists in 
equal laws, and liberty, and virtue, and social and do- 
mestic affections, and all that raises us above the con- 
dition of the barbarians, who roved along these shores, 
and which we owe to the institutions of religion ; and 
above all and more than all, the life and immor- 
tality which are brought to light, and imparted to us 
only by the gospel. 

But perhaps it will be said we might enjoy all these 
advantages at a cheaper rate, and it is a principle with 
the American people at least, always to buy as cheap 
as they are able. But how cheap? Can you do with 
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the bible alone, and dispense with the instructions of 
the pulpit, and thus save all that is given for the ser- 
vices of those who are set apart to proclaim the truths 
of religion ? But that would be impeaching the wisdom 
of God, who has not only given the bible to the world, 
but has expressly appointed an order of men to ex- 
plain and enforce its truths to the end of time; and 
facts go to show that if the gospel were not preached 
statedly by a sufficiently competent and numerous 
body of men, religion would be almost driven from 
the land. 

But it may be said, it is said by some, that ministers 
ought to labor cheaper. ‘To which I reply, that they 
labor as cheap as any persons who serve the public; in- 
deed there is no class of persons in the community who 
labor so cheap. ‘There are none of any profession or 
employment, who on the whole receive so little ac- 
cording to expences incurred, and services rendered. 
In both the other professions, law and medicine, the 
same talent and attainment and service command a 
third or feurth more than in this.—Indeed the dispro- 
portion is in some cases greater than this. Let two 
young men of the first rate talents, pass with the 
same diligence and success all the preparatory train- 
ing, and then let them commence life in Boston, the 
one a physician, and the other a preacher, and both 
go into full employment, and where the latter would 
receive twenty five hundred, it would be nothing differ- 
ent from what has happened, if the former should enjoy 
an income of six or eight thousand. ‘There are some 
distinguished men, now situated in large cities, receiv- 
ing from two to three thousand a year, who if they 
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had been lawyers or physicians, would be receiving 
three or four times that amount. The same propor- 
tion does not hold in relation to all the members of 
these professions. But it is generally the case that 
where a lawyer receives fifteen or seventeen hundred, 
a ‘clergyman of the same standing as to talent will 
obtain not more than from ten to twelve hundred. 
There are men of business talent in the ministry, 
whese income now just meets their expenditures, who 
if they had been merchants or manufacturers, would 
be making, with the same industry and exertions, 
their thousands a year. When did a minister ever 
become rich by preaching? If a few have done 
so, they are extremely rare instances. ‘The utmost 
economy that his situation and public sentiment will 
allow him to practice, will generally leave him in not 
much better pecuniary circumstances, than when he 
entered upon his. office, if he has no other resource 
than his salary. ‘Those who are wealthy commonly 
become .so either by inheritance, or marriage, or by 
uniting secular business with their ministerial la- 
bors. ‘They possess as little property as any class of 
persons in the country. Some years since the legisla- 
ture of this Commonwealth undertook to tax them; 
a measure to which [ would not be understood to 
make the least objeetion. I have always had a curi- 
osity to know how much they obtained hy it; and 
whether the State has ever yet been fairly remune- 
rated for the expense of making the law. 

If these remarks are true, then the ministry, as a 
body, make considerable sacrifices for the gospel. For 
if all the educated ministry in the United States, were 
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employed in secular pursuits, they would on the av- 
erage be possessed of property from double to three 
times in amount more than they have now, at the least 
calculation. A proportion of them make large sacri- 
fices ; for when a man, under an imperative sense of 
duty, relinquishes fair prospects which his talents hold 
out to him, and enters the sacred profession, upon a sal- 
ary of twenty five hundred, when he might command 
three or four times as much in the law, or in the med- 
ical profession,—he does, in effect, give five thous- 
and dollars or more, out of his own pocket, for the 
support of the gospel every year. Why how much 
did the celebrated Whitfield sacrifice for the gospel? 
His vast labors yielded him nothing more than a 
support ; and yet there is not a lawyer now in the 
United States, among the many who are highly dis- 
tinguished for oratory, that in popular eloquence could 
be compared with him. In all jury cases he would 
have stood pre-eminent ; and if he had chosen to es- 
tablish himself in the legal profession in this country, 
would have enjoyed a more lucrative income, than any - 
practitioner at the bar. It may be said that if instead 
of pursuing an itinerant course he had been fixed as a 
stated pastor in some of the great cities, his remune- 
ration would have been greater. Supposing him to 
have done this, and to have received the stipend 
which such a numerous and opulent audience as his 
genius would have gathered around him, would be 
willing to afford ; it would have been but a small pro- 
portion of the splendid fees of such a legal practice, 
as his eminent powers would have commanded. 

This is an extreme case, but it involves a principle 
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which applies to some extent to the whole sacred pro- 
fession. How often is it the case that a man worth 
sixty thousand, who professes to highly value the 
preached gospel, will feel it to be a great hardship to 
afford forty or fifty dollars annually to its support, 
when the minister on whose services he attends, is 
making a sacrifice of three or four hundred, while he 
is worth nothing. Let it be remembered that if it is 
any hardship or sacrifice to maintain a preached gos- 
pel, it does not fall wholly on the people. ‘The minis- 
ters share it with them, and share it asa class in a 
larger proportion than they. Public sentiment, does 
not allow the clergy to speculate, nor to make very 
close bargains, nor to engage in any secular pursuit for 
the sake of accumulating property. They are not 
permitted to exercise the common liberties of chris- 
tians in this respect ; all other professed christians are 
allowed, without any imputation on their characters, to 
labor for the attainment of wealth. But if a clergy- 
man does this, if either in the line of his profession, 
or in any other way, he aims to aequire any thing be- 
yond a bare support of himself and his family, a stig- 
ma is affixed to him at once ; and all that he possesses 
more than sufficient to supply his present wants, 1s 
considered by many, at least, as more than he is enti- 
tled to, and as so much taken right out of the parish 
treasury. 

I do not make these observations by way of com- 
plaint, but for the purpose of removing a false im- 
pression. It is doubtless true in some cases, that a 
fair remuneration is not given for the service of the 
pulpit, and the deficiency ought to be made up. But 
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the condition of human nature is such, as not safely 
to permit ministers to be so amply compensated as 
members of the secular professions. Woe to the min- 
istry and the church when the sacred office shall be- 
come a lure to avaricious men; if it should come to 
enjoy a large revenue, if it were raised up in point of 
remuneration to a level of the other professions, worldly 
minded and corrupt men would rush into it in crowds ; 
christianity would become a matter of gain; truth 
would be sold for money; the ministry would be secu- 
larized and debased; the flock of Christ would not be 
fed, and religion would die, out of the church and the 
world. 

2. Another difficulty in the way of a cheerful 
and constant support of the preached gospel is, that in 
the view of some, the ministry is not able and elo- 
quent enough. Doubtless as the treasure of the gos- 
pel is committed to earthen vessels, those who admin- 
ter it fall much short of the power and efficiency which 
they might possess. But they are not peculiarly de- ~ 
ficient. ‘There is probably as much native vigor of 
mind in the ministry, and the mind as probably well 
disciplined and cultivated as in either the other pro- 
fessions ; and even if it were not so, there would be 
no reason for yielding it a cold and reluctant support, 
if it were as good as the state of things permits being 
obtained. 

There are some persons of a curious and theatrical 
taste, and who feel little interest im religion, who look 
fora degree of talent and eloquence in the ministry, 
that never can be realized, except in a few cases, 
under any circumstances. ‘There must be all degrees of 
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mental power in the pulpit, as well as at the bar, or in 
the medical profession, or in any pursuit whatever ; 
and it would be just as reasonable for a person to in- 
sist on always having first rate lawyers, physicians and 
mechanics, as first rate preachers. If all should act on 
this principle, ninety nine hundredths of men would 
be thrown out of employment, and the business of the 
world come to a perpetual stop. 

When parishes become vacant, they frequently ex- 
perience great delay in the re-settlement of a pastor, 
because some individuals are in pursuit of a man of 
splendid talents; and there are those in most places 
who absent themselves from public worship, or refuse 
to give ita hearty support, because the exhibition of 
truth is not of power and interest enough to suit their 
taste. The preacher is not a first rate man, according 
to their apprehension of the significance of the terms. 
Such ought to consider that those parishes which seek 
first rate ministers, ought to be first rate societies; and 
that it would be just as proper for every minister, of 
whatever pretensions to talent, to resolve that he will 
have a first rate people to preach to, as for every peo- 
ple, of whatever claims to respectability, to determine 
to be satisfied with no less than the most able and 
accomplished preachers. 

Those persons who in our country societies, and not 
not a few of such are to be found, who absent them- 
selves from the house of worship, or in other ways 
manifest dissatisfaction, because he who occupies the 
pulpit is not among the first of his class, ought to en- 
quire whether they themselves, and those with whom 
they are associated, are among the most ingenious of 
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mechanics, or skilful farmers, or first rate men in 
whatsoever pursuit they may be engaged. 

It happens sometimes in societies out of large 
towns and cities, there will be one or two individuals, 
lawyers, physicians, or men of more than common in- 
tellectual attainments, or literary taste, who will not. 
very cordially unite in supporting a ministry, which 
though it be respectable and useful, and quite as good 
as the people can command, is not vigorous and elo- 
quent enough to reach their standard ; and even though 
the clergyman may possess abilities and acquirements 
superior to their own, they are dissatisfied, because he 
is not possessed of very superior endowments, and 
capable of entertaining them to a high degree, by 
masterly and eloquent exhibitions of divine truth. 
But what is their duty in such a case ? Shall they ab- 
sent themselves from the house of worship? Shall 
they refuse to bear their part in supporting the admin- 
istration of the gospel? Why if they have determin- 
ed to remain in the place, if their talents and acqui- 
sitions do not qualify them to compete with the abili- 
ty which centres in more populous and wealthy towns, 
and so are obliged to confine themselves to those re- 
tired situations, which cannot command men of the 
most eminent endowment in any calling, let them 
peaceably and honorably put up with such advantages 
as the place affords them, and take their share in sus- 
taining its necessary and useful institutions, with their 
neighbors. Why the clergyman might just as reason- 
ably refuse to extend to them his patronage, on the 
ground that they do not rank among the most able of 
their class, as they to withdraw from him their coun- 
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tenance and support, on the plea that he cannot claim 
equality with the most distinguished of his own voca- 
cation; and they might with just as much propriety, 
complain that all the houses in their village, are not 
as costly and magnificent, and the merchants as enter- 
prising or wealthy, and society as intellectual, refined 
and fashionable, as in New York, as complain that the 
minister is not as talented and eloquent, as those who 
preach in that city. 

One of the most common complaints against minis- 
ters 1s, that there is too much sameness in their dis- 
courses. One sermon is so like another, that the ser- 
vices of the Sabbath become monotonous and tire- 
some. I have heard this charge made so frequently 
against men of respectable talents, and studious hab- 
its, that I have been led to consider it with some 
attention. 

Now while it cannot be denied that the allegation 
is to a certain degree true, in some instances from the 
fault-of the preachers, and partly from necessity ; it 
is just as certain that it is not true to the extent which 
it is asserted. ‘This complaint is occasioned, in a 
measure, by a want of sufficient attention and discrim- 
ination of thought on the part of the hearer. It is 
with preaching, just as it is with the art of singing. 
There are some men, whom nature has endowed with 
such a dull, heavy, wooden pair of ears, that they 
cannot for their life distinguish one tune from another 3; 
all they know about singing is, that is, making a joy- 
ful noise, and that one raises a louder note than 
another. They might hear one tune five hundred 
times in succession, and not be able to distinguish it 
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from another, which they never heard but once. But 
then a practised singer, with his acute ears, can de- 
tect the slightest shades of dissimilarity ; and what to 
others is always the same prolonged and undulating 
sound, is to him a succession of fine pieces of music. 
Well, there are some hearers of preaching, who have — 
wooden ears also. A sermon, what is it but a ser- 
mon’? ‘The word is always the same word; it spells 
the same, whether in dictionary or spelling book. 
Therefore, whenever they hear a sermon, especially 
from the same individual, it must be just like another 
sermon, because it is a sermon. Now when it hap- 
pens, as it sometimes does, that a man’s ears are so 
badly constructed, that the choir and preacher always 
seem to sing the same tune, the services of the Sab- 
bath must be dull music to him. ‘There is a very 
close connection between the heart and the ear. If 
a person does not possess a musical heart, he will not 
have a musical ear; so if he does not love divine 
truth, he will have a poor ear for preaching. 

If a preacher is faithful to his trust, and consistent 
with himself, there must be some degree of sameness 
in his performances; even though he should possess 
ever so great versatility of talent, and compass, and 
variety of thought; God is the same, the gospel is the 
same, the Savior is the same, the duties of man, and 
the great terms of salvation are identical throughout 
all generations. 

There is another consideration worthy of attention. 
The sinful character of men remains substantially 
alike. If then they would remedy in any degree this 
monotonous style of preaching, let them break up their 
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monotony of habits and practice. Why what is a 
minister to do? Must he not adapt truth to character, 
and if this always continues the same, there must be 
a similarity in the style of addressing it. If the peo- 
ple get tired of the same style of preaching, I believe 
the clergy are as often tired of the same mode of sin- 
ning. ‘lhe audience wish to hear something new, 
and it is just as true that the preacher would be glad 
both to hear and see something new, in relation to 
their practice, if indeed it were not changed for the 
worse. The Bible speaks of the old way in which 
sinners have trodden. It is old, not only in the sense 
of each generation being a copy of the preceding, but 
also of congregations and individuals, exhibiting the 
same phase of character through many years; and if 
they will persist in travelling in the same old way, 
the minister must follow them round and round, till 
they get tired both of sinning and the preaching, and 
start into a new track. 

To conclude this topic. When it is asked, as it 
often is, why the clergy are not more eloquent, I ask 
what is meant by eloquence. If the question means 
why do they not possess the average measure of this 
talent. I reply that they do. ‘They are as well en- 
dowed in this repect as any men of the same number 
who might be taken at random from society. If the 
individual who puts the question has in his mind the 
highest kind of oratory, and means to inquire why 
they do not rise up to, or make a near approach to this 
standard, | answer, that it is an unreasonable ques- 
tion. ‘There are very few men in the whole world 
who reach this elevation. Eloquence in this high 
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sense is the rarest of all intellectual gifts; the remark 
is as old as the times of Cicero, and was made by this 
great orator. It is not to be had at any pains or 
price, except in a few instances; and of these in- 
stances the clergy make a proportional part: not to 
mention others, Whitfield, whose name has already 
been refered to, was among the most distinguished 
that ever lived for power to impress, interest and 
wield the passions of men. But that the numerous 
body of clergy should possess such power generally, is 
against the settled arrangements of providence ; it is 
contrary to the decree of the Creator, who bestows 
as he will; whose choicest gifts are the rarest, and 
whom we are no more to expect to scatter them in 
profusion on the ministry, than on any other class of 
persons, or than to send down gold in the showers of 
the sky. 

3. Another objection is that ministers of the gos- 
pel are time-serving. ‘The charge is, that being de- 
pendent on their people, and ambitious to maintain 
their places and popularity, they are afraid to enter- | 
tain and defend opinions, against the wishes of those 
who support them. It must be granted that there are 
men in the sacred ministry, who are so far governed 
by secular views, that they either commit themselves 
to no fixed opinions, on the agitating subjects of the 
times, lest they should give offence to one of two 
parties nearly balanced ; or adopt the prevailing sen- 
timents in servile compliance to the wishes of the 
majority; and as ministers of the gospel are naturally 
men of like passions with others, all may at times be 
too much influenced by the state of public feeling. 
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But that they generally sacrifice truth and conscience 
to popularity and gain, wants proof. 

The truth is, they are so situated, that they have 
constant access to the feelings of the people, and 
have an opportunity to influence public opinion, be- 
yond that perhaps of any other class of people, of the 
same intellectual and moral power. When therefore, 
individuals or societies feel an interest in the accom- 
plisment of some moral reform, it becomes a great ob- 
ject with them, to enlist all the pulpits of the land in 
support of their measures. And certainly if all the 
thousands of the clergy, could be induced to lend their 
combined aid, it would propel the reform, if at all 
practicable, with a force which it would be very diffi- 
cult to resist. 

But what if the clergy should not coincide in opin- 
ion as to the mode of effecting the desired revolution, 
and so refuse to co-operate in the plans of the reform- 
ers. ‘The next step, perhaps, is to denounce them as 
men addicted to a time-serving policy, and hold them 
up to public reprobation, as a timid, cowardly, selfish 
class, who are ready to barter away truth and religion 
for reputation and money. 

A few years since, there were some who entertained 
the opinion that masonry was the most abominable, 
dangerous and bloody institution in the country ; that 
the most vigorous measures ought to be used to put it 
down ; and that the clergy ought to put their mouths 
to the trumpets, and blow a blast long and loud 
enough, to summon the whole country to battle. 
Anti-masonry was regarded by some as the salvation 
of the church, the country and the world; and minis- 
ters who did not array their influence against masonry, 
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and whose voices were not lifted up in strength against 
its abominations, especially if they had masons in 
their churches, were branded as those who swerved 
from their duty through the fear of men. ‘They came 
out of the anti-masonic flame a little scorched, not 
however so much burnt, but that they furnish good 
fuel for another fire. 

And now there is the colonization society, and anti- 
slavery society, and abolition society, and non-resis- 
tance society, and | know not what others,—each 
thinking its own cause of the first importance, and 
aiming to press the clergy into its service, and most, if 
not all, declaring that it is nothing but the fear of 
losing place, or incurring censure, that prevents them 
from extending the desired aid, and carrying the re- 
form in triumph all over the land. 

Now what are the clergy to do. To co-operate 
with all they cannot, for some of them are directly 
hostile to others. Incur oblogquy from some quarter 


they must. If they take one side, the other is upon | 


them. If they support this, the opposite side is 
against them. If they are not prepared to unite fully 
with either, and endeavor to pursue a moderate and 
conciliatory course, they perhaps are assailed with the 
united force of all; so that it is with the clergy as it 
was with vegetation, in the days of the prophet Joel; 
‘That which the palmer worm hath left, hath the locust 
eaten; and that which the locust hath left, hath the 
canker worm eaten; and that which the canker worm 
hath left, the caterpillar hath eaten.” So that between 
the palmer worm and the locust, and the canker worm, 
and the caterpillar, the poor clergy are in danger of 
having their reputation entirely devoured. 
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[ ask again, what are the clergy todo. ‘They are 
to make up their opinions on the disputed and excit- 
ing questions which agitate the public, impressed with 
their responsibility to the great Head of the church, 
and not to the church itself, or any part of it; nor 
submitting to the dictation of any portion of the com- 
munity ; and then to adhere to them at every peril ; 
and though suspected and accused, and denounced in 
all the terms of reproach which the dictionary can 
furnish, stand firm, and declare we appeal from the 
tribunal of societies and public opinion, to Christ’s 
judgment seat, where we ought to be judged. 

There is an inconsistency on the part of many who 
tax the clergy with servility, of which they do not 
seem to be aware. Appearing to take it for granted 
that they are actuated more by a desire to preserve 
their standing and popularity, than by religious prin- 
ciple, their accusers, seem determined by agitation 
and denunciation, and threatening, and stirring up 
opposition, to frighten them from the ranks of the 
adverse party, into their own; to make it for their 
interest, instead of yielding a supposed selfish com- 
pliance with the sentiments of one portion of the com- 
munity, to consult their own tastes and preferences, 
and shape their course to their own opinions, as exactly 
as a tailor does his garment to the fashion ; in a word, 
to become as subservient to themselves, as they are 
charged with being to those with whom they now act. 
But what would the character of the clergy for inde- 
pendence gain by such a course? If in either case, 
they are to receive their opinions from the party which 
predominates in numbers or influence ;. if they are to 
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act in subservienc. to the will of an overbearing com- 
bination, determined to push their designs at all haz- 
ards; if they are to be mere priests, to utter the re- 
sponse which the oracle shall dictate; will they be- 
come any the less time-serving by merely changing their 
position. The grand difficulty with those who denouce 
the clergy, in such loud and fierce tones, is not that 
they are not independent. It is not independence in 
the pulpit, true and entire, which they want; but an 
independence of one party; by its becoming a tool of 
another.— There are those who have been seized with 
such a fiery zeal for the mdependence of the clergy, 
that they have passed, so far as resolutions and votes 
on paper will go, an act of uniformity, as vigorous and 
despotic as that which once ejected two thousand cler- 
gymen in England, from their livings in the reign of 
Charles If ; and if they had power to execute their 
wishes, would displace every man from his pulpit, that 
does not think and act according to their imperious 
decisions. Unless independence has lost its former 
signification, and now means the forsaking of one 
party, from a sense of interest, and becoming the 
slave of another, we must believe that their zeal is not 
according to knowledge. 

4. [tis a question whether some do not rely so much 
on the general education of the people, as to be liable 
to have a diminished sense of the importance of 
the preached gospel, and are thus led to give ita 
less cordial and efficient support than they otherwise 
would. 

One might suppose from the representations that 
are sometimes made, by the enthusiastic friends of 
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common schools, that the formation of a virtuous 
character and the salvation of the soul, almost wholly 
depend on them. ‘That these perfected as they are 
designed to be, are to take the young mind as it is 
delivered to them, with all its defective and vicious 
tendences, and give it back to the community, of 
which it is to become a member, moulded and pol- 
ished, and fitted for its exact place in the fabric of 
society, as well as for its final state of virtuous happi- 
ness. ‘They speak of the school, as though that were to 
control the passions, eradicate vice, inspire principles 
of rectitude, and to be the great basis on which is to 
be erected the superstructure of civil government, 
honesty, morality, and salvation throughout the coun- 
try. That their agency is a great and indispensible 
part of the power necessary to sustain our political 
machinery, and social happiness, as well as valuable 
in aiding the great designs of the gospel, respecting 
the future well being of men, cannot be denied. But 
their effects upon character are by some greatly over 
estimated. If they were ever so perfect in their or- 
ganization, they could not wield the power assigned 
to them, nor supersede or equal other influences 
which operate on the moral state of society. 

But the situation of schools as they are, or will 
soon all be in this country, where there is designed to 
be no State preference given to any particular religious 
opinions, is such as leaves what is appropriately called 
religious or christian instruction to a great extent out 
of their constitution. Instruction of this character is 
narrowed down to the views of that sect, whatever it 
may be, which under the assumption of a christian 
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name, entertains the fewest sentiments, which can be 
specifically called christian. In fact, if a sect of relig- 
ionists should arise, that professing a belief in the 
divine origin of the Bible, should reject, or greatly 
pervert some of what, in the opinion of all present 
sects, constitutes the fundamental truths of revelation, 
instantly the whole system of moral or religious in- 
struction in the schools, according to the theory of our 
political institutions, must be revolutionized and cut 
down, so as not to exceed the few remnants of chris- 
tianity which this new denomination is pleased to re- 
tain in its own creed. Pantheists, if, as supposed, 
there are such, who insist on their title to the chris- 
tian name, and do not allow themselves to be called 
infidels, and no legislature can decide against their 
claims, must be accommodated with an expunging 
resolution, respecting every sentiment in our school 
books, which involves the personality of the deity, 
and with a restriction on every teacher, not to lisp it 
in his instructions ; and to Mormonites, it must be al- 
lowed that they shall be accommodated with what- 
ever construction their present, or any future book of 
new revelation may happen to put on the bible, as long 
as they nominally admit its divine authority ; and uni- 
versally that party which rejects the most of chris- 
tianity, or perverts it the most recklessly, must be the 
boundary that circumscribes the religious instruction of 
all school teachers throughout the nation. Social mo- 
rality, and natural theology, witha greater or less infu- 
sion of christianity, according to circumstances, are 
all than can be permitted or expected now to be in- 
culeated by instructors on their pupils. Influences 
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which are salutary enough as far as they operate, but 
of no more power to control such a free, excitable, 
impetuous community as ours, and to prevent its dash- 
ing itself in pieces, by the fiery irregularity of its mo- 
tion, than the breath of the lungs to roll back a cata- 
ract ; to say nothing of their influence in preparing 
man for heaven. 

It was not natural theology, christianized as it 1s by 
the gospel, that civilized and converted the nations. 
It was not this that laid the foundation of this repub- 
lican and christian community. It is not this, that is 
to overthrow tyranny, superstition and paganism, and 
redeem and regenerate the world; and if we were to 
have no more of religion taught in our schools, than 
the condition of things permits among us, we might 
as well look to steam engines and gas lights, to per- 
petuate and advance our liberties, and virtue, and pro- 
mote the regeneration of the soul, as to these institu- 
tions. 

It is’ the religion of the gospel alone, untrammelled, 
uncorrupted, unmutilated, in all its original purity and 
elory, applied to the old and the young, urged upon 
all classes, not as a secular benefit, and with reference 
principally to the interests of this life, but as a neces- 
sary preparation for the future, and eternal well be- 
ing of men, that is to bless the land and the world, 
and fill them with the salvation of God. 

For the administration of the gospel in this way, 
and for such purposes, you have erected this house, and 
to this you consecrate it as long as it shall stand. Let 
it answer its great purpose as a place for the full and 
faithful exhibition of the gospel, for the purpose of 
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training up souls for life beyond the skies ; and it will 
overpay the toil and time, and sacrifice expended on 
it ten thousand fold. May the skill and taste, and 
expense which have reared and adorned it, be all 
sanctified by the divine favor to this noble end. We 
now invoke the Lord to accept this house, thus erected 
for the promulgation of his word, and for his worship ; 
to fill it with his constant presence, and glorify it with 
his salvation. As we know that except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain who build it, we 
send up our supplications, that those who preach in 
it may be enriched with all wisdom, and grace 
and utterance, to declare the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God; that those who hear may regard the 
word with attention, and reverence, and receive it 
into their hearts ; that all who occupy these seats may 
be fitted for seats in the heavenly temple. If 
God indeed dwell here, to grant a quickening influ- 
ence to the word which is preached in his name, the 
house will have a glory and worth which no costliness 
of materials, nor richness of architecture, nor decora- 
tions of art can bestow. The young will rejoice in it 
and call it blessed ; the aged will turn hither their . 
glad eyes, and bequeathe it, when they take their 
leave of earth, as the richest inheritance to their chil- 
dren. Those who go to distant places will often di- 
rect their thoughts to it in fond remembrance ; all 
who come hither will greet it with delighted saluta- 
tions ; all who pass by it shall say this is the house 
which the Lord hath blessed ; and it will be remem- 
bered in heaven, when the sun which shinés upon it, 
and the earth on which it stands, shall be no more. 
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ERRATA. 
Page 4. Line 14—for readily, read really. 
Last line, same page, for assent, read result. 
Page 10. Line 5—for obstacles, read obstacle ; for 
arise, read arises. 
Page 16. Line 11—after home, omit on the mind. 
Page 23. Line 17—for train, read rain. 
Rage 46. Line 14—for vigorous, read rigorous. 
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